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(Continued. ) 


What, then, is this case, or what would it have been, had 
not gentlemen thought proper to press into the discussion 
principles pertious to the repose and the liberties of their 
country? Marigny D’Auterive claims of the United States 
$1094. Of this sum $755 have.been allowed, and the ba- 
jance of it was rejected by your Committee of Claims. 





$24 of this balance is the amount of a private Surgeon’s 
bill for attending and curing tbe claimant's slave, Warwick, 
who was wounded while working in the trenches before 
New Orleans, on the Ist of January, 1615. The second 
item of this balance is $15, for lost time, being one month, 
while Warwick was under the care of the Surgeon. $200, 
the last item in the account, is claimed, because the slave 
is made so much less valuable by his wounds. The Surge- 
on’s bill was rejected by your Committee, because all per- 
sons wounded in the service, if carried to the army hospi- 
tals, are attended and cured, if they can be cured, by regu- 
lar Surgeons, without any private expense; but all who 
choose not to go there, when in their power, must be at- 
tended and cured at their own charge. From this rule the 
Committee of Claims have never departed. The other 
items are rejected, because such persons have never been 
considered as property, in such cases, to be paid for by the 
United States. This amendment, now offered by the gen- 
jleman from Louisiana, [Mr, Gurzer] restores these disal- 
lowed items to the account, The som in question is indeed 
small, but the principles directly involved, and those 
brought into the Sebote, are truly great and alarming. if 
we vote against this amendment, we leave the question of 
property in slaves just as it ever has been, and is now, If 
_ we vote in favor of the amendment, we must first vote that 
such persons are property, and then, that they are, in such ca- 
ses, to be paid for by the United States. Important reasons 
seem to urge us to reject thisamendment. > 

1 will pass over the fact, that this claim originated thir- 
teen years ago, and that it was never presented here until 
the last Congress. Though indeed a stale claim, it may 
not, for that reason, be unjust. The owner may have 
thought it advisable to wait until, in the course of things, 
claims of this description could ‘be introduced into Con- 
gress under the expectation of more favorable auspices. 
Be all that as it may be. . 

This does not come within any description of claims-con- 
tained in the statute of April 9th, 1816, called the compen- 
sation law. That provides, Ist. For all saddle-horses of 
the militia, either killed, dying of their wounds, or for 
want of forage. 2d. For ali loss by the destruction or cap- 
ture of beasts of draught, as horses, mules, or oxen, or of 
vehicles of conveyance, as. wagons, carts, boats, sleighs, 
and harness. Sd. Allloss of arms and accoutrements, by 
capture or destruction. 4th. All loss by property impressed 
or taken for the use or subsistence of the Army, whether 
lost, destroyed, or consumed. 5th. All loss by destruction, 
by the enemy, of any house, or building, used by the United 
Statesasa place of military deposite. This statute was 
for two years executed by Commissioners; and though it 
then expired, yethas it ever since been the chart by which 
the Committee of Claims have directed their course. This 
claim comes within no description of claim provided for in 
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that statute. All claims under that law must be for destruc | of certain kinds of property would have been mude daring 


tion of the thing of which the value is claimed. Whether 
arms, accoutrements, provisions, animals, vehicles, or 
buildings, they must have been destroyed. No damage is 
given for any diminulion of value. Horses or mules may be 
foundered, oxen lamed, wagons and carts impaired, but the 
owners of them must, iu all these cases, as in all labor for 
private men, keep their gattle and implements in working 
condition at their own proper expense, and lose their time, 
during which they are making these repairs, and not in the 
service of their employers. This elaim is for lost time, 
and for diminished value. Not for time while in the ser- 
vice, but while under the hand of the Surgeon, He went 
to the Camp the 3lst of December, he was wounded the 
firstof January. The claim to be paid for time, is not time 
while in service, but lost time. His claim for damage, 1s 
not for the destruction of the slave, but because he is lame, 
and cannot do so much work, or will not sel! for so much 
money. This statute, therefore, had it extended to the 
case of slaves, would not have extended to this case; be- 
cause it provides for loss by the ‘destruction of property; 
and not for loss by its diminished value. 

Claims of this description have been made since the last 
war. Weare told by the Committee on Claims, that they 
have been uniformly rejected. The gentleman from Ohio, 
{Mr. Waitrtesey] who reported this bill, has stated and 
discussed a number of such cases. We have, Sir, on this 
subject, what is most desirable on a}l legal subjects, a body 
of precedents for our direction. Depart from these, and 
you will soon perceive the consequences. This claim is 
but the vidette, the pioneer of an army of the same class. 
Suffer this to make a lodgement in this House, abd ther 
will follow a host, the numerous and unsatisfi e of 
all your Southern war. !f we consider themature of the 
public military service, we shall perceive the importance 
of thisrule. In the army there is, to each regiment of five 
hundred men, about fifty waiters. Each Commissioned or 
Staff Officer is entitied to one, and four are allowed toa 
General of Division. An army of 10,000 fighting men must, 
of necessity, and may, by law, have at least 1000 such ser- 
vants. One holf of these are slaves, or may be such; the 
other are, or may be, free men, either white or coloured. 
They are paid monthly wages, at the same rate as the infan- 
try are paid. As the law now stands, under our present 
course of adjudication on claims, these army servants all 
fare alike. Vote this amendment, and you change the 
whole system. For the waiter, who is a slave, if damaged 
by disease, or wounds, the master will claim and receive 
compensation. The waiter, who is a free man. may suffer 
the same disasters, but he can have no other remedy than to: 
leave the service, and go upon the parish. 

The rule of decision pursued by the Committee of Claims, 
in this case, is of older date than tne last war. Under the 
Confederation, and during the Revolutionary war, as it has 
been asserted. und cannot be denied, such claims were ne- 
ver admitted by the Continental Congress. At the com- 
mencement of that war, slaves were found in every State of 
the whole thirteen. Many of them, as servants, doubtless 
followed their masters into the Army. No inconsiderable 
number of these became, by disease or wounds, of little 
value to their owners; many perished under the hardships 
of the camp. What master claimed of the United States, 
and was allowed, damage by them for either diminished 
value, or the entire loss of bis slaves in that war? This ques- 
tion has been at rest for more than 50 years, for almost 
“time whereof the memory of man runneth not to the con- 
trary.’ It may be fairly considered as the setiled common 
law of the United States. 

Another view of this case will shew, bow inadmissible 
we ought to consider such claims. Though the siatute of 
compensation regards all impressment as illegal, and every 





such act as a jrespass, yci it dees presume impressments 


Lenlistment. 





the last war: for it provides in such cases a remedy for 
those who had suffered by the trespass, and a relief for those 
who had committed it. On the contrary, this law has pro- 
vided no remedy and no relief for the impressmeot of slaves. 
What then? Did the law disregard the rights of masters? 
Not in the least. It does not touch that question... It was 
intended thereby to cut off every doubt, as to the right, ei» 

ther by the master or by the Congress, of using slaves, 
any event, to recruit: the Army. It gave no remedy for 
such impressment, and, therefore, left not even an impli- 
cation that it might, in any event, be done. If, sir, slaves 
may be taken for any purpose, what shall hinder the com- 
manding Genera! from us»og them for any purpose he may 
choose? If he may impress one hundred, he may one thou- 
sand, or any greater number. If he can putin their bands 
the pick-axe, and thespade, and send them to ‘‘forerun a 
camp. and trench a field,” he can put arms in their hands, 
re ae a up naph omy wea i sb c= a 
efend the fieid they have fortified. ay, what hinde 8 
Ji day ‘othorstelds 


marching them,-and marshalliag them on any 


To avoid the possibility of such a result, the law forebor 
to hold out even the shadow of excuse for the impressme 
of slaves. The independence of our country was purchased - 
by the blood of freemen, and, as the proud CUrApDS swelled 
from age to age, by the streams poured out in its defence, 
shall pass down to our descendants, let us, like ouf fathers, 
scorn to contaminate its purity by one drop drawn apne 
veins of the slave. 9 2 

it is true, minors were, in the last war, empowered to 
enlist into the armies of the United States. This was done, 
as was justly observed by the gentleman from New York, 
(Mr. Tarvior] from the pressure of the times. What ree 
medy, as the same gentleman demanded, has ever been pro- 
vided, for those iiterested.in their labor? It is true, the 
law gave a part of the bounty to those interested in the mi- 
nor. To what did this amount? Not to so much as ten dol- 
lars. Why, sir, the lose thrée -years of the apprenticestitp 
of a faithful, skilful; industrious young man, with any of 
our enterprising Northern mechanics, who have f. ithioily 
instructed those committed to their charge, whether sons 
or apprentices, is worth $600. This was swept away by 
Has the compensation law provided any re- 
medy? None. And none has ever been claimed. God for- 
bid that { should place the relation of father and son, in- 
structor and apprentice, of our freebora Northern men, on 
a footing with that of master and ‘slave. The first is the 
bond of reciprocal aid and kindness, and the charities of 
nature, aud would exist if there were no bhaman laws on 
earth; the last is, I grant you, strong: for itis the iron 
chain, foaged by the powerful hand of municipal regula- 
tion. It cannot be reached, it isallowed, by Congress: for 
it is entirely a State of jurisdiction. Are not the laws of 
apprenticesbip, and of sonship, hey, Om State jurisdiction? 
The gentieman from Massachuselts (Mr. Evererr) a 

t a- 


pe law of the United States (ook Se tira power o 
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r over the son, and, by carry forward out ofthis 
minority, three years earlies | he otherwise would 
been,’ rendered him capable of contracting to 
country. lhave; sir, nobelief that the United Siatedh ve 
any authority to abrogate the parental power, even if it ex- 
isted only in the laws of State jurisdiction. It has a higher 
sanction: the unchangeable re @e of ‘nature; the ® 
of God, paramount to all human ation. Its object is 
the perfect education of {hg son. MH begins with the cra- 
dle, it ends in his on em maturity of his bs- 
dy and mind, DuRg its whole course, it isa reciprgca- 
tion of benefits. sugbey are, nothing to the 
father, but the sm t joyous gratiwpde 
of infancy; st Jast, relief, assistanpes, and substantial rema. 
neration. Camthe son forget, that his father eared for 
bim, and labored for him, while he slept on his mother's 
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bosom? Let every man read his own heart; he will 
find the laws of this Wreegcry 4 indelibly written 


there. I beg heave to say,sir, if there be any me- 
mory of my own past life, which comes back to 
me with fetlings not to be touched by time, or dis- 
colored by any condition of existence, it is the grate- 
ful recollection that I wrought out the-full term of 
my legal minority, under the power of my father, 
in aiding him to cultivate his fields. No, sir, the 
law of filial obligation, of paternal authority, can- 
not be abrogated by civil enactments. Sparta took 
children from their parents; but the State became 
the parent. The Lacedemonians were not a com- 
monwealth of citizens. They werean army; their 
city was a camp; and they were men warriors. 
The Hebrew paternal power, hke the Roman, was 
creat, and was confirmed by all the sanctions of 
the decalogue. Men were, however found in that 
nation who could advocate its abrogation. The 
traditions of the Sanhedrim, and the lectures of the 
Synagogue, subverted this law of Moses; and he 
who would. devote his. services on the altar, and 
pronounce:it “a gift,” was released from the law 
,of his parents, and thereby became capable o 
serving the State. ‘This was the tradition of the 
_ Corban, and’ such as taught its doctrines were de- 
dounced by the Saviour of the World, as those who 
“made void the laws of God by the commands of 
men ”” wh 


We hevé been told by the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, (Mr. P. P. Barnsovr) that the minor may be 
compelled to serve, becaise he is a member of the 
body politic... The slaye cannot be so compelled, 
because heis'not a member. What, sir, constitutes 
this membership of the body politic? Not a want 
of perfect understanding; for then would all young 
children be excluded ;—not a perention of the right 
of.suffrage: else all minors, all women, and all des- 
litulé cf lega! property qualifications, would cease 
to be parts of the nation. Nor cz 
labor work this political privation, Are not alf 
natural persons, wo “we within the protection of 
the law, members of tice hody politic? What is the 
great legal bond, uniting alf parts of that body? It 
is @legiaace. Whoever ow.?s allegiance to any 
nation, must be one of that natio., af Jeast so far as 
that nation ean claim’ his allegiine Allegiance 
and protection are reciprocal. Whoéy’t owes al- 


Nor can a condition of 
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can adopt the amendment we must first enact that 
persons may be peoperty; and then, that the man 
Warwick was the property of the claimant. In 
the States, such persons may be property, or not, 
just as State laws enact: for we have no jurisdic- 
tion over the question. In this Legislature, gentle- 
men represent them as persons; and he, who comes 
here, because they are persons, cannot, under that 
Constitution, which pronounces them such, vote 
that they are mere property. “ Our Constitution ad- 
mits no representation of property; persons alone 
are represented. He, therefore, who votes that his 
constituents are property, votes to vacate his own 
seat on this floor; andif this amendment prevail, 
and this House vote that such persons are property, 
they in effect vote that the Representatives of one 
million and a half of “such perscns” ought to va- 
cate their seats. We can, therefore, by the Con- 
stitution, consider “such persuns” as “Warwick” in 
no other light than persons; and so not to be’ in 
such cases “paid for by the United States.” Should 
it be said, that three-fifths only of such persons are 
represented, it does not follow that the other two- 


»f\ fifths are property. Take the objection in the lib- 


eral manner of the maker of it, and allow the three- 
fifths only of each of “such persons” are repre- 
sented, and in that case, the man having three-filths, 
has evidently therein a fair majority over the beast. 
To be serious, the ratio of representation is differ- 
ent only, between persons, and “such other persons” 
as are alluded to in the constitution. Three of the 


}pay the same ammount of tax as the 66,666. 
myste 


ment, and the payment of the national debt. 


sider them as persons only, and not as property. 
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legiance is entitled to protection: and wnoev St is 
entitled to protection owes allegiance. Is no. the 
slave, entitled to protection? Can any man beat, 0.” 


pass, or the homicide, just as ifhe had committed 
these offences on the body of a free man? “The gen- 
tleman says the United States cannot punish, be- 
eanse theslave belongs to State jurisdiction” What 
4f the murderbe done in a fort or an arsenal? 
Will the offender go unpunished? For it is mani-' 
fest lie cannot be'tried in any state for any act 
‘done within the exclusive ju isdiction of the Uni- 
ted States. No; the United. States alone, in sueh 
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claimed o.“ allowed. This is a new claim; it is fon 


less than half their value. 





gases, can tre, and punish. If the slave conmit 
_@ erime, will he escape punishment as‘an oxor a 
hherse would, because he: is not a member of the 
body politic? What ifhe levy war.or carry aid 
aid. comfort to theenemy—would the pica of slave- 
ry exempt him from punishment? No, sir, the 
slave, ally with the minor, is a meinber of the 
boty olttie: Base indeed must be fhat law which 


yaorld give acompensat.on for the value of the slave, 


(se far as dimivished by the accidents of military 
gersice, and, at the same time, abolisuing the rights 
and otiligations of minority, send your free-born 
gons tohave their limbs shred away in battle, and 
give thein fathers no titie to 1 ek. 
~ J¥ it be-tyae that all | 
galled py operty, are laws 


mi «=6That decision world cust oar Constitution 


-, creating the relation 

State: juriscaction, how 
van we bere deride the great question of slavery: 
l' ow ofiew have we been told that we canno’ dleeide 


from the nature of the service. 


an)... 


rive’s man Warwick was taken into the service 


agreement of the master. 
which side of the alternative they like best 


-ommanding Generel te impress a//,must say,-tha 
the imapressment if male, was legal. It was there 





* c a) ever, Si Bow @ uy enactusaut, 


Before we 


first, and five of the last, have an equality in repre- 
sentation; or 40,000 white men, and 66,666 colour- 
ed men, are entitled each to but one representative. 
To compensate this seeming inequality, the tome 

e 
of this difference is explained by the his- 
tory of the country. When the Constitution was 
formed, it was then believed, that direct taxes 
would be the principle source of revenue to the 
United States, both for the support of the Govern- 
If 
five are represented as three, so, also, are five tax- 
ed as three persons. The conclusion still returns 
upon us, that, as the Constitution considers them 
as persons only, so can we, constitutionally, con- 


deterioration; and made because the slave is of less 
value now than When he went into the service. 
how many wagzgois, carts, boats, sleighs, and har 
nesses; how marry horses, mulcs, aud oxen, were 
deteriorated in the service, and thereby reduced to 
This was inevitable, justice, entitled to a single eent for the diminished 
None of these 
have received any compensation ; and neither ought 
this man, by the same rule of justice to receive 


Great reliance has been placed on the manner 
of bringing this mam into the service, D*‘Aute- 


either by impressm<at, and against the will of his 
master, or by contract, and with the cousent and 
Gentlemen may take 
Was 
he impressed against the will of the master? Then 
was the imoressment either legal er illegal. ‘Those 
gentlemen who have contended for themgits of the 


fore no tresspass; and so no damages as for a tress- 
‘pass can be claimed,or are to be paid. The claim maa SS" 
./1s on an implied. contract for the-value of the bor) ‘xpress, andia (erms, and ienever pa plied 
Lwhile inservice. Lf, however, be were impressed, 





Nee, 
I do not allow he was legally taken. No, Sir, not 
for the sake of the argument, or even to carry the 
— would I for a moment grant it. If, there- 
ore, Warwick had been impressed, he was illegal. 
lytaken. The act of taking was a tresspass in the 
man who impressed him in the service. Why then 
may not D‘Auterive recover the value of the injur 
done to his man, as damages‘for the tresspass? §» 
he might, if he could choose to bring his action 
against him. It appears, by a receipt in the pape 
dated December 31, 1814, that Warwick was ms 
ceived of D’Auterive on that day, by one of the 
Syndics of the city of New Orleans, and for the 
purpose cf sending him into service at the cai 
If this were impressment, he might recover bis 
whole claim of this Syndic. Why then refuse it 
here? This is a question of some im ortance, but 
the answer is easily made. The‘ United States 
Was no party to the tresspass; no, not by the re. 
motest implication. Can there be any law autho- 
rizing a tresspass? The United States can act on- 
ly by law. - If, therefore, there were a tresspass, it 
could not be done by the United States. Can evex 
|a corporation be guilty of a tresspass? If the di- 
rectors of a bank vote, at one of their meetings, to’ 
burn a house, each of them may be punished for 
the arson; but the innocent corporation: could nej- 
ther be indicted or punished. The United States, 
rtherefore, if a tresspass were*committed; were no 


any more than the labor of Warwick whi e in their 
service. If, however, the fact would make any 
difference, it is out of the case: for it appears that 
Warwick was sent to the service by the consent of 
D‘Auterive his master. ‘This is presumable. from 
all the circumstances of the case; and it is proved 
by the papers translated, and laid on the table of 
every gentleman of the House. General Jackson 
sent an order to the Mayor of New Qrieans, for 
a number of men to work at the trenches. One 
of the Syndics received, as he says, Warwick, for 
that purpose. No man in this House will, or can 
say he was-received or sent against the will of the 
claimant. He was in the service on coatiXct, and 
for a compensation to be paid for his services: He 
went tothe works December 3ist. He was wounl- 
ed and went home the next day, January tst. For 


amendment involves a very remarkable these two days, D‘Auterive is entitled to be paid, 
In all cases of claim arising 
rom ciréumstances of the last war, the United 
ary have been called upow to pay, and they have 
. “m1: . 5 naid, in cases of loss by destruetion,. either by the 
maim, or kill him, and not be punished for the tres arty or the enemy. No damage sustained, either 


in car‘le or vehicles of transportation, has been 


unless he hasbeen paid already. Ile cannot, in 
justice, claim any thing for the diminished vaine of 
‘bis man. He was in the service, just as if a 
commanding General, or a Canal Commissioner; 
had advertised for five hundred carts: to-work at 
the entrenchment, or the excavation. At-the end 
‘lof the week, they are called to be paid off. Each 

man hates one bill for his week’s work, and ano- 
ther for the repairs of carts, foundered legs, disto- 
cated shoulders, and put-out eyes of men and hor- 
ses. What man in his senses, would pretend that 
one single nian of them would be by any rale of 
value, of a single man, horse or driver? 

The gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Eve- 
Re TT) has contended that Warwick was in this set 
vice at the tisk of the United States, and not of 
the claimant. Tn answer to tis, let it Le remem 
bered, that lie was sent to the works by the co" 
sisent and by the agreement of the cli manti At 
whose risk are all. the lives; limbs, and property, @ 
my eountry?. Why, truly, at. the risk of those 
vho are the owners of them. Tis will ever be 
‘he ease, util the owners make a contract with 
ome other person to take the sisk, and ensure {? 
him his Fife, or all, or any part of his property: 
Fhis is universally true of all trades or employ- 
tineuts. In some few cases of carrying or keeps 
-ithe haw for specific reasons, lias put the properly 
it the rick of the carrier. or keeper. Tins eon 


caret of insurance, must, frem the nature of it, be 
y jawWe 
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Syndic of New Orieans, when tre agreed to send | 
Warwick to work at the camp? It is not pretend- 
ed, or attempted tobe proved. ‘Fhe: man was, | 
therefore, at the risk of the master, and, if lessen- | 
ed in value, if deteriorated, be has ro claim to be 
ut in a better condition, than the property or 
fimbs of other men. 

ft want words, sir, to express my regret that! 
such a question, and for such an amount, should 
pave been brought into debate on this floor—that 
such principles, and such terms, should have been | 
pressed into the discussion. Why urge the ques- 
tion of slavery upon us, and, at the same time, de- 
clare that we dare not decide it? We have no 
right—we claim no right—we wish for no right— 
to decide the question of slavery. Men from the 
free. States have already decided the question for 
themselves, within their own State jurisdiction; 
and such men, to decide it here for other States 
must first be renegade from the Constitution, or 
oblivious of its high and controlling principles. 
When has this question been. raised, and not 
by men interested in its eternal slumber? The 
Missouri Question was, asit bas truly been said on 
this floor, no triumph. It was no triumph of poli- 
¢y; it was no triumph of humanity. To contract, 
and not extend the theatre of it, is the true policy 
of every statesman, as well in the slaveholding as 
in those States uncursed by this moral and politi- 
cal mischief. Onthi> matter of slavery, singular 
and ominous, political events have, within the last 
forty years transpired in thé great community of 
the New World, Whatanother half century wall 
exhibit, is known to Him only who bolds in his 
hand the destiny of nations. This kind of popu- 
lation is rapidly increasing; and, should any large 
and united number of them make a desperaie strug - 
gle for emancipation, it will then indeed be found, 
that the policy which had placed aid and reliei at 
any greater distance, was cruelly and fatally un- 
wise. Humanity surely did not triumph in that 
decision. It widened the mart of slavery. Soutb- 


‘our Constitution. 





wise for such scholars to take some lessons on. the 

evils of seperation. Tie Hebrew, when fed by 

the bread of Heaven, murmured at his God; look- 

ed over sea, and pined for the luxurious slavery of 

Egy;t. Is ita vain imagining, or may there bea 

charm in foreign alliance, more potent than the 
plain simplicity of domestic independence? Eng- 
land can, indeed, make Lords. The United States 
can make pone. She, too, can, and has, in the last 
ceniury, made more slaves than ail other nations, 
Paynim or Christian. , 

We are surrounded, protected, and secured by 
By this, we are in safety fron. 
the power and violence of the world; as some 
wealthy regions aré, by their own . barriers, shel- 
tered from the ravages of the ocean. . Do not for- 
get, for they never forget, that a small insiduous 
persevering reptile may, unseen, bore through the 
broadest and loftiest mound. The water follows 
his path, silently and imperceptibly at first, but 
the rock itself is worn away by the continual at- 
trition of a perpetually running stream. A ravine, 
a breach is made; und the ocean rushing in, flocks 
and herds, and men, and the labors of men, are 
swept away by the deluge. Pause before you pe- 
ril such a country; pause before you placein jeo- 
pardy so much wealth, and life, anc intellect, and 
loveliness. Those of as, whose sun is far in the 
West, may hope to be housed before the storm. 
Be not deceived. Sparse and blanched as are our 
hairs, they may be defiled in the blood of our sons; 
and to you, who, in the pride of manhood, feel 
the warm blood dancing at your heaits, while you 
stand joyeusly in the blooming circle of household 
loveliness, the day may come, unless the all-merci- 
ful God pours into the bosom_o: this nation the 
hallowed and healing spirit of mutual confidence 
and mutual conciliation—to you the tremendous 
day may come, whem you shall sigh for the sad 


heart, who, before that hour, sball have sheltered 
his very last deugbter in the sanctuary of the tomb. 





ern men have nobly sided in driving from the 
ocean a traffic which had long dishonored our 


country, and outraged the best feelings of our na- 


ture. The foreign slave trade is now piracy. 


Would to God that the domestic might, like his bar- 


barous brother of the seas, be made an outlaw of 
the land, and punished un the same gibbet. 


The Constitution we know, does not permit one 
class of the States to legislate on the nature or con- 
Why tell 
us, for we already know, that neither our religion 
or our humanity can reach or release that condi- 
Humanity could once bathe the fevered 
forehead of Lazerus—she could not bring to his 
comfort so much as a crumb from the sumptuous 
Religion may weep, as the Sa- 
viour of the world wept over the proud city of 
Hefod; but her tears will fal) like the rain-drops 
on the burning plough-share, and serve only to 


re > 
dition of the property of the other class. 


tion. 


table of Dives. 


render the stubborn material more obdurate. 


_ We are called and pressed to decide this ques- 
fion, and yet threatened, that the decision will dis- 
ve “The discussion and the Con- 
stitution will terminate together.” “Southern gen- 
Who 
makes this menace, and ag»inst whom? It cannot 
bea war cry; can it he a mere party watchword? 
On what event of immeasurable moment are we 
thns adjured? Ina paltry claim of two hundred 
and nine and “thirty” pieces of silver, shall we, 
who have in this Hail, lifted the band, or “kissed” 
hallowed gospel of God, in testimonial of high 
devotion to its requirements, shall we now, in the! destroyer. 
, “deliver up’ this our great national 

This event, sir, cannot come with safety 
to our country, and wisdom would admonish us to 
mquire what concomitants may altend it; and 
y will visit most disastriously? Must we 

be schooled on the benefits of the Union? It were 


solve the Union. 


emen will, in that event leave this Hall.” 


the 


same place 
charter? 


whom the 


I}o not understand me as L do not mean to be un- 
derstood. ‘Ihose who: would avert the events of 
that catastrophe, do not stand here in mercy, or to 
menace.or te deprecate. They stand bere amidst 
all the muniments of the Constitution. They will 
not desert the ship, leave her who may; they will 
perform the voyage, and to the very letter and in 
the full spirit of all and singular the shipping arti- 
cles; and they too will, by the blessing of God, per- 
form it without fear—prosperously as they trast, 
and with triumphant success. 


(To be Continued.) 


ANTI-SLAVERY S@CIETIES. 


An effort must be made—a great national effort. 
Our colored population amounts to more than two 
millions already. 
nearly fifty thousand a year. The Colonization 
Society, with the best intention in the world, can- 
not of themselves cope with such a destructive in- 
crease. The slave trade too—instead of being 
destroyed by the continued efforts of Great Britain, 
of the United States, and of a large part of Eu- 





now—it was never carried on, we are told, in so 
destructive a manner. Whole cargoes of slaves 


who follow the traffic are pursued by the avenger 
of blood. To escape death and the most ignomi- 


been 


consolation of him, and envy bis utter desolation of 


It is increasing at the rate of 


rope, was never in so flourishing a condition as 
are thrown overboard, at sea, when the wretches 


nous of af deaths—that of a pirate, whole car- 
goes of men, women, and children, are cast into 
the sea, to flounder and perish in the wake of the 
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are we to do? Whatcan we do? Answer: We 
may do what the wealth of nations could not do 
of itself. .We may change the public apathy to 
zeal—we may rouze up the Jatent morai courage 
of our country—we may destroy the slave market— 
we may persuade, pot drive—driving wont do — 
persuade our brethren of the South—fo look to 
their own mterest. And we do—what then? 
Why then it will no ionger be the reproach of New 
England, that our prejudices (however they aes 
change and shift in their hue when examined with, 
a steady eye) are as deeply rooted—yea, more 
deeply rooted against our colored fellow-citizens, 
however free, however virtuous, and however well- 
educated they may be—than they are at the ex- 
treme South; nor the reproach of our great, our 
‘magnificent country, that, in the very sanctuary of 
her virtue and power—in ber own peculiar and 
heusehold territory—the District of Columbia— 
over which we bear sway as one community, not 
as twenty-four communities, as one State instead 
lof twenty-four States—all the badges of slavery 
are worn, all the curses of slavery are exhibited 
before the very face of the assembled virtue and se- 
lected wisdom of our mighty Republic—and_ this 
without shame—and hefore the eyes of all the na- 
tions of the earth, si 
Petitions are .abroad—they should be circulated 
wherever the free winds blow, or (be free sunshine 
plays throughout our land, beseeching Congress ‘te 
orbid Slavery in the District of Columbia. This 
will be one step in the great work. Let as be of 
them that are ready to take the field. ; 

Societies are forming—above two hundred (if I 
do not mistake) are already formed in the slave- 
holding States, among our generous, free-spirited 
brethren of the South, for the gradual and proper 
abolition of slavery. And while they do so much~- 
are we to do nothing? Are we of New England 
to hold our peace at such a timeas this? If so~ 
let us hold it forever. We aré no longer worthy to 
be heard in the councils of the free-—Port. Yan. 





FOR THE GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION. 


Mr, Editor:—While none can pead without 
interest the following extract from a speech of Sir 
William, Jones—a name dear to literature and sci- 
ence, to Christianity, to humanity,—the friends of 
emancipation cannot fail to derive peculiar -plea- 
sure from perusing the congenial sentiments of one 
so good, so oy wise and great, 8. 

“I pass with haste by the coast of Africa, whence 
my mind turns with indignation at the abominable 
traffic in the human species, from which a part of 
cur countrymen dare to derive their most inauspi- 
cious wealth. Sugar, it has been said, would be 
dear if it were not worked by blacks inthe West- 
ern Islands; as if the most laborious, the most dan- 
gerous works, were not carned on in every couns 
try, but chiefly in England, by free men; in. fact 
they are so carried on with infinitely mole advan 
tage, for there is an alaecrity mM a consciousness of 
freedom, and a gloomy sullen jndolence in a 
consciousness of slavery; but let sugar be as dear 
as it may, it is better to eat none, to eat honey if 
sweetness only be palataole; better to eat aloes or 
coloquintida than violate a primary law of nature, 
impressed on every beart not imbruted by avarice, 
than rob one human creature of those eternal rights, 
of which no law upon earth can justly deprive them, 

Had it heen my good or bad fortune to have de- 
livered in the great assembly of representatives the 
sentiments which this bosom contains, f am sensi- 
ble that my public course of spesking and voting 
must have clashed in a variety of instances with my 


_ What is to be done? What shall be done—if| private obligations; and the conflict of interféving 
all these things—if the millions of money that have 
been expended—if the thousands of lives that have 
ed up in sacrifice—if the sympathy of} fopsned my system, anal trread no views of Jiedelcemt 
whole empires that have been exhausted in favor 


duties constitutes, in my opinion, the nicest part of 
morality, on which, however, | have complétely 








of the poor African—have effected so little. What 


will ever prevent my practice from coinciding with 
my theory.” | *s 


/ 
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BRITISH COLONIES. 
( Concluded. ) 


It is, therefore, matter of the deepest concern, 
that the advantages hitherto given to the growers 
of sugar, by slaves, instead of being wholly abo- 
lished, as rom the many hundreds of petitions on 
the subject) might have been hoped, are to be con- 
tinued, and, we are told, even increased, in favor 
of those who hold 825,000 of his majesty’s unof- 
fending subjects in bondage; and that this costly 
‘and pernicious indulgence is to be shown them, at 
the very time they are manifesting a determined 
resistance to the benevolent recommendations of 
his Majesty to improve the condition of their 
bondsmen. And does it not form an additional ob- 


section to the continuance, and still more to the|P 


increase, of this odious and unpopular impost on the 
people of Great Britain, for the exctusive benefit 
of those who hold their innocent fellow-subjects 
jn slavery, that the necessity has been felt of effec- 
‘tual. retrenchment in every other branch of the 
_ national expenditure? ‘ 

If the proposed changes in the sugar duties have 
been correctly stated to. the public, their design 
and effect can only be to favor, at the expense of 
the British public, the-interests of the growers of 

that article by slave labor, to the injury of all 
“his Majesty’s subjects who raist.« by their own 
free labor. 

The bonus thus given to the growers. of sugar 
hy slaves, will amount to a very large sum. On 
the existing scale of duties and drawbacks, it is-es- 

timated at about £600,000, and if the former boun- 
~ ties, as has been threatened, shall be restored, it 
will amount to: double that sum. 

But whether the sum which is to be divided an- 
nually among the growers of sugar by slave labor 
be £600,000, or £1,200,000, to such an appropria- 
tion of their money the people of this country will 
ever entertain objections of the gravest kinds. nor 
will they perceive any essential‘difference between 
a parliamentary vote of that sum to the growers of 
sugar by slave labor, and a fiscal arrangement 
which shalt secure to them the same amount in 
some other way, for under whatever complexity of 
- arrangement the (ransaction may be disguised, its 

real effect is the same. oy | 

" Ris maintained indeed, by those who hold their 
unoffending fellow-subjects in bondage, and‘ under 
the influence of their- representations by some per- 
sons of high name, that the comfort. and well be- 
ing of the slave population in his Majesty’s colo- 
nies require the continuance and even increase of 
the bounty, and protecting duty on slave-grown 
produce; beranse, they argue, whatever lessens the 
profit of the planter and deteriorates his condition, 
must, of necessity, abridge the comforts, and in- 
erease the privations of the slave. 

Such a position, however, is founded in the 
the most compete misapprebension of the real ef- 
fect of such an arrangement, arising, probably, on 
the part of some, from. thei: confounding the case 
of free laborers working voluntarily for wages, 
with that of slaves compelled to work by the lash. 

It is not denied, deed, that high prices and in- 
ereased profits tend to the benefit of the free la- 
Borer as well as of the eapitalist who employs him; 
brit the result is altogether different in.the ease of 
slaves, who reeejve no wages,.and who are driven 
te their work by the whip, They stand. in. the 
same relation to the planter in whieb his machine- 
ry stands to the manufacturer, and equally liable 

with such machinery to be worn down by the in- 
rreased action which is the infallible effect of an 
jnereased demand for the article produced. 

That the factitions rise in the price of sugar, for 
exemple, which 1s caused by monopoly, or by 
bowenties tending to enhance the pilanter’s profits, 
oe stant of berm benefremi is mont bie past babiomy Sem the 
siage, may be established pot.oniy by reasoning. 


but by facts drawn from the official documents 


-—— 








furnished to Parliament by the colonists them- 
selves. . ” 

Of these facts, one of the most striking is the 
increased waste of- slave life, which occurs in eve- 
ry colony where the superior fertility of the soil 
increases the profits of slave labor, and adds to the 
quantity of the article on which the bounty ope- 
rates. , 

On this point, as well as on the commercial part 
of the question, very full and ample details will be 
found in the second report of the Anti-Slavery So- 


Reporter, Nos. 17, 22, 24, and 26, On the pre- 
sent occasion, therefore, it may be sufficient 
merely to advert to the confirmation which the 
ositions there maintained derive from the follow- 
ing facts, to which many more of the same kind, 
drawn from a comparison of the production and 
mortality of all the slave colonies, might easily be 
added. : 

- The Bahamas from the poverty of the soil, pro- 
duce-no sugar, nor any other article of exportable 
produce éntitled to protection in the British mar- 
ket; but the slave population has there increased 
more rapidly than in any other colony, namely, at 
the rate of from 2 to 24 per cent per annum. 

The colony of Barbadoes, containing 80,000 
slaves, produces on an average only about 280,000 
cwt, of sugar annually, being only about $4 cwt. 
for each slave, and there we have a small increase 
of the slave population. amounting to from 4 to 4 
per cent. per annum. ' 

The colony of Trinidad, containing a popala- 
tion of only -23;000 slaves, makes annually nearly 
as much sugar as Barbadoes, namely, 275,000 
ewt. being at the rate of nearly 12 cwt. for each 
slave; but the decrease of the slaves in that island 
amounts to the enormous rate of 2 3-4 per cent 
per annum. ; 

Now, if it were true that the greater prosperity 
and the higher profits of the planters tended to 
promote the greater comfort as well as increase 
of their slaves, then the slaves of Trinidad would 
be much. better off, and would increase faster than 
those who cultivate the inferior soil of Barbadoes, 
and still more as compared with those who culti- 
vate the Bahamas; but the fact is directly the re- 
verse of the assumption. 


The decrease in Trinidad, yielding 12 ewt: of 
sugar foreach slave, is 2 8-4 per cent. per annum; 
while in Barbadoes, yielding only $4 cwt..of sugar 
for each slave, there is a small increase of from 
1-8 to 4 per cent.; and in the Bahamas, where no 
sugar at all is grown, theré isan increase of from 
2 to 24 per cont. per annum. 


It does not appear that the extraordinary waste 
of negro life which takes place in Trinidad can be 
satisfactorily accounted for, except by the strong 
temptation to an undue exaction. of slave labor, 
which is held out tothe planters of that colony by 
the superior productiveness of their soil, and by 
the consequently superior share they are enabled 
to obtain by the peculiar advantages: granted to 
slave-grown sugar, and which go to indemnify 
them for the loss of their human stock! 

An attempt, indeed, has been made by the plan- 
ters of Trimidad to account for this large decrease 
among their slaves, by alleging a great disparity 
of the sexes.as the causes of it; but this allegation 
is contradicted by the population returns of 1825, 
by which st will be seen that the séxes are nearly 
equal, the male slaves amounting to. 11,908, and 
‘be female slaves to 11,209,. 

And while the negro slave population. in 'Prini- 
dad: is thus rapidly wasting away, though the sex 
es ape nearly equal, it appears that a body of free 
negroes brought thither, in 1810, from the United 
states of America and the shores of Africa, with 
« much greater disproportion of the sexrs, have 
“ince that time, increased at the pate of 24 per 





‘cent. per annum, so asto form a singularand in- 


ciety, p.16—33, and in the Anti-Slavery Monthly | fi 
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structive contrast with the ra 
negro slaves around them. 

The same parliamentary document which has 
wade known the Jast mentioned fact, containsg . 
further ‘proof that the waste of negro life in Trin}. 
dad is really owing to the undue quantity of labor 
which the planters are tempted to exact. “Mr 
Mitchell an experienced sugar planter, who had 
resided twenty-seven years in Trinidad, Certifies 
that the reason why the free laborers of Trinidad 
though ready to work for hire on sugar estates, 
rom sunrise fo sunset, (a reasonable period of }a- 
bor surely in that climate!) will not submit to the 
toil of the slave, is this, that the slave in many in- 
stances, (meaning the period of crop, which lasts 
from four to five months) is forced to work eigh- 
teen hours out of the twenty-four, “which con- 
stant labor the free laborer,” he says “will not 
submit to, whose easy circumstances renders him 
independent.” 

Is it possible that in sucha climate, the éxaction 
of eighteen hours labor in the day, without even 
the rest of a Sabbath to recruit the exhausted 
frame, should not produce misery and death?’ 

In Trinidad, also, it is: to. be remembered that 
the legal condition of the slaves is superior to that 
of the slaves in the other British colonies. ft 
may,-therefore, be fairly ascribed to the irresistible: 
influence of those powerful temptations to undue 
exaction which high prices: and high profits pre- 
sent; that, with a more favorable code of laws, the 
slaves should there decrease more rapidly than in 
any other colony in the West Indies, while the 
free negroes around them are increasing in an 
equally rapid ratio. 

These are some of the considerations which 
seem to require that every effort should be made to 
induce Pamiament to take into its own hands the 
work of amelioration, whieh has been so lamenta- 
bly retarded by being referred to: the colonists; 
and to fulfil, at length, the just'expectations of the 
public by carrying into complete effect, in every. 
siave colony belonging to his Majesty, those re- 
forms Which have been promised}. continuing its 
vigilant intervention until the condition of slavery 
shall cease in-every part of his- Majesty's domin- 
ions; and, in the meantime, entirely to do away 
with all those bounties and protecting duties which 
have been: granted in favor of slave grown pro- 
duce, and which, while they increase the sufferings 
of the slave, tend to involve the nation in the guilt 
of aiding to uphold a system which it has recog- 


nised and denounced as inhuman, immoral. and un- 
just. 


pid increase of the 





HOSPITALITY REWARDED. 


The Czar Ivan, who reigned over Russia about 
the middle of the sixteenth century,. frequently 
went out disguised, in order to discover the opin- 
ion which the people entertained. of his adminis- 
tration. One day, in a solitary walk near Mos- 


jcow,.he entered a village, and pretending to be 


overcome with fatigue, implored relief from seve- 
ral of the inbabitamts, His dress was ragged, his 
appearance mean; and what ought to have excited 
compassion of the villagers, and ensured bis re- 
ception, was productive uf:refusal. Full of indig- 
nation at such inhuman tratment, he was going to 
leave the place, when he perceived another habi- 
tation te-which he had not yet applied for assis- 
tance. Ft was. the poorest cottage in the village. 
The emperor hastened to this and knocked at the 
door; a peasant opened. it and asked him what ke 
wanted. 

‘J. am almost dying with fatigue and hunger,” #2 
sweredthe Czar, ‘can you give me lodging for one 
night.” ‘Alas, said the peasant, taking him oy 
the hand, ‘yon will find but poor fare here: yoa 
came at an onlucky time; my wife is in labor, ber 
cries wilknot let you sleep; bot come ip, you wil 





at least be sheltered {rom the eold, and such as We 





It 








| __” 
have you shall be welcome to.’ 


Moscow my friend: I am acquainted there with a 
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The peasant then 
made the ©zar enter a little room full of children; 
jn a cradle were two infants sleeping soundly; a 
little girl of three years old was sleeping on a rug 
near the cradle; while ber two sisters, the one five 
years old, and the other seven were on their knees 
crying and praying to God for their mother, who 
was in a room adjoining, and whose pitious p'airts 
and groans were heard. ‘Stay here,’ said the pea- 
sant to the Emperor, 1 will go and bring some- 
thing for supper.’ He went out, and soon returned 
with some black bread, eggs and honey. ‘You see 
all I can give you,’ said the peasant, ‘partake of it 
with my ecbildren, f must go and assist my wife.’ 
‘Your charity and your hospitality,’ said the Czar, 
must bring down blessings om your house; I am 
sure God will reward your goodness.’ ‘Pray to 
God Almighty that she may have asafe delivery; 
that is alll wish for” ‘And is that all you wish to 
make you happy.’ ‘Happy!—judge for yourself; 
I have five fine children; a dear wife that loves 
me; a father and mother both in good health, and 
my labor is sufficient to support them all.’ 


‘Do your father and mother live with you.’ ‘Cer- | numerons flocks, rich pastures, and a house that 


tainly, they are in the next room with my wife.’ 
‘But your cottage is here very small.’ ‘It is large 
enough to hold vusall.’ The good peasant then 
went to his wife, who in an honr was happily de- 
livered. Her husband in a transport of joy 
brought the child to the Czar. ‘Look,’ said he, 
‘this is the sixth she has brought me; what a fine 
hearty child he will be; may God preserve him as 
he has done the others.’ The Czar sensibly af- 
fected by this scene, took the infant in bis arms. 
‘l know by the physiognom’,’ said he, ‘that he will 
be quite fortunate. He will arrive, I am certain 
to great preferment.? The peasant smiled at the 
new prediction, and that moment the two eldest 
girls came to kiss their new born brother, and their 
grandmother came also to take him back. The 
little ones followed her, and the peasant, laying 
himself down on his bed’ of straw, invited the 
stanger to do the same. Ina few moments the pea- 
sant was in a sound sleep, but the Czar sitting up, 
looked around and contemplated every thing with 
an eye of téiderness and emotion. The sleeping 
children and their sleeping father. An undisturbed 
silence reigned in the cottage. ‘What a happy 
calm, what delightful tranquility, said the emperor, 
‘Avarice and ambition, suspicion and remorse, ne- 
ver enter here. How sweet is the sleep of inno- 
cence.” Under such reflections, and on such a 
a bed, did the mighty emperor of all the Russias 
spend the night. 


The peasant woke at break of day, and his 
guest taking leave of him, said, ‘I must return to 


very benevolent man, to whom I shall take care to 
mention your very kind ‘treatment to me. I can 
prevail upon him to stand god-father to the child. 
Promise, therefore, that you will wait for me, that 
I may be present at the christening; F will be back 
intkree hours at farthest? The peasant did not 
think much of this mighty promise, but in the good 
nature of his heart consented however, to the re- 
quest of the stranger. 


The Czar immediately took his leave.—The 
three hours were soon gone, and nobody appeared. 

he peasant, therefore, followed by bis family, pre- 
pared to carry his childtochurch. But as he was 
leaving the cottage, he heard on a sudden the 
trampling of horses and the rattling of many coach- 
es. He looked out, and presently he Saw a mul- 
titude of horses, and a train of splendid carriages 
He knew the imperial guards, and instantly he 
ealled his family to come and see the emperor 
pass by. They all run ovt in a harry and stood 
before the door. The horses and carriages soon 
formed-a circular line, and ‘at last the state coact 
ofthe Czar stopped opposite the peasant’s door. 


of seeing their sovereign had collected together. 
The coach door was opened and the czar alighted, 
and advancing to his host thus addressed him, ‘4 
promised you a god-father, [am come to fulfil my 
promise; give me your child, and follow me to the 
church. ' ; 

The peasant stood like a statue; now looking at 
the emperor with mingled emotions of astonish- 
ment and joy; and now observing his magnificent 
robes, aon the costly jewels with which they were 
adorned; and now turning to a crowd of nobles 
that surrounded him. In this. profusion of pomp 
he could not discover the stranger who had lain all 
night with him upon the bed of straw. The em- 
peror for some moments silently enjoyed his per- 
plexity, and then addressed himthus. ‘Yesterday 
you performed the duties of humanity; to day [am 
come to discharge the most delightful duty of a so- 
vereign, that of recompensing vittue. T shall not 
remove you from a situation to which you do so 
much honor, and the innocence and tranquility of 
which ITenvy. But I will bestow upon you such 
things as oiay be useful to you. You shall have 


will enable you to exercise the duties of hospitali- 
ty and pleasure. Your new born child shall be my 
ward; for you may remember,’ continued the em- 
peror, ‘that I prophecied he would be fortunate.’ 
The good peasant could not speak, but with tears 
of grateful sensibility in his eyes, he ran instant- 
ly to fetch the child, brought him to the emperor, 
and laid him respectfully at bis feet. This excel- 
lent sovereign was quite affected; he took the 
child in his arms, and carried him himself to the 
church; and after the ceremony was; over, unwill- 
ingto deprive him of his mothers milk, he took 
him to the cottage and ordered that he should be 
sent to him as soon as he should be weaned. 

The @zar faithfully observed his engagement; 
provided amply for his future settlement in society, 
and continued ever after to heap honers upon 
the virtuous peasant and bis family. 





From the Telescope. ~ — 
FEMALE EDUCATION. 

In reviewing the civil and intellectual history of 
women, we find that, from the earliest times, her 
course has been almost universally marked with 
degradation and oppression. This must ever ex- 
cite the astonishment and regret, and should also 
wake the deepest humiliation and remorse of man, 
as such oppression has been. mostly owing to his 
ignorance, overbearing pride and licentiousness.— 
Tbe more recent periods of the history of woman 
exhibit a cheering brightness, that promises to her, 
meredian glory atno very distant era. It has 
been reserved to these modern days (o render full 
justice to her character, to acknowledge ber right- 
ous claims, and to yield to her high pnenioes. 

In looking back to those remote days when vice 
and infidelity and corruption began to fasten on 
the human family, we find women among thé se- 
verest sufferers, and early doomed toa cruel sub- 
jection, Long did the habits and opinions of the 
world hold her in the basest vassalage.. Paganism 
has ever ruled her with an air of despotism, and 
all the oriental nations have fastened: upon her 
neck a galling yoke. Tf there were any of the 


might have expected a pacers treatment, they 
weer those of the divinely favored Judea, and they 
refined republics of Greece and Rome. ft is true 


ly with the state of society in their days, high rank 
and advantages, but for these were they indebted 
to the power of their religion alone. When we 
come to the age of Homer, bis glowing descrip- 
tions lead us to suppose that women might then 
have possessed no inconsierable elevation and 
influence; for his character of Penelope is an ele- 





The guards kept back the crowd, which the hopes 





that the daughters of Israel enjoyed comparative- 











touching conversation fand parting of Hector and 
Adromache.—But we fear that such descriptions 
were only colored by passion or fancy; as in the 
succeeding classic ages of Greece, we see no iadi- 
dications of proper respect for... women.—She 
scarcely knew more than her slave. “Her mind,” 
says Zenephon, in his treatise on domestic Econo- 
my, “was uninstructed, and her manners unin- 
formed.” She was tramelled by the severest 
restraints of the civil code, was treated asa thing, 
and not as a person of the household, and was 
constantly thrown ‘into the deepest misery by the 
enormities of polygamy and divorce. Nothing 
like giving her an intellectual and moral education, 
was ever dreampt of in Roman or Grecian Phi- 
losophy. Such were her sorrows even among the 
most refined people; and such they probably ever 
would have been, had’ not the miraculous rays of 
divine mercy visited her condition. 

The bright era of Christianity, the glorious birth’ 
of the Messiah, introduced into the world a new 
system of opinions relative to-women. ‘Theinfi- 
nite kindness and tenderness which were mani~- 
fested towards her dy the son of God, not only by 
his language, but by his life, and the gracious dis- 
pensation of the Gospel, effected an.entirely. new 
order of things. Glothed with the attributes of di- 
vine mercy and love, he uttered these cheering 
tones, “Daughter be of good comfort, thou art 
loosed from thine infirmity;” the period of thy 
civiland intellectual degradation shall soon be ter~ 
minated. Wherever the Gospel has been received, 
it has been followed by the civil and moral eleva- 
tion of women: wherever it has not been received, 
they still mope in chains and grope their way” 
darkness.— Kev. Mr. Burroughs. - 
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‘‘Anorugr Victim.” . “A negro woman,”’ says the York- 
ville, (S. €.) Pioneer, “*belonging to Mr. Stewart, who re- 
sides within a few miles of this village, was tried end con- 
victed‘ef drowning her own child afew days since. We 
are informed that she has made a confession of the crime 
with which she was charged, and assigned as her reason 
for doing so, that her master intende4to sell her.—She was 
executed on Saturday the Ith instant.” 

Advocates of slavery! and the slave trade! gaze upon 
this scene! reflect upon the misery and sin brought into the 
world by your doings! and remember that, though the de~ 
‘mands of human law, are satisfied for the murder of thie 
child by the ignominous death of its mother, you will not 
be held guiltless before Heaven’s high chancery! We would, 
by Bo means, attempt a justification of this poor woman’s 
conduct; but certainly, the considerations which. propelled 


ancient governments on earth, from whom she]... 1. the unnatural deed, will teach far in its extenuation, 


She imagined herself gazing for the Jast time upon the ob- 
ject of her fondest hopes; she saw it friendless in the world, 
and no prospect before it but endless slavery and misery! 
she imagined it growing up to be beat, cuffed, abused 
and degraded, without the privilege of using o tongue in. 
its own defence;—she koew that, after her sale to a stran- 
ger, if her child, on acquiring the vigour of manhood, should: 
remember his fond mother, and forsake his midnight toils 
to visit. her comfortless habitation, he would immediately, 
be hunted by unfeeling men, chained to the pilory,and the 
“quivering flesh mangled and torn from the limbs of his 





gant enlogium on her sex, and conjugal affection 








was never more beautifully portrayed than in the’ living body!” These soul-torturing considerations vem 
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powered a mother’s love, and she chose rather to wring the 
child from her own bosom, and plunge it through the waves 
of trouble, to eternal repose, where the frowns of the ty- 
pant are forever shut out, than to leave it a prey to scorn, 
derision and sorrow! 





“Ararnmino. Colleton District, in South Carolina, 
which has fulminated its declaration of war against the 
United States, contains a white population of about 4,500! 
with a black population of nearly 24,000! These fierce 
belligerents, might muster, probably, some five or six hun- 
dred figthing men. Truly, if such a powerful nation were 

“to talk more, instead of acting, it would be a ‘‘dastard’s re- 
fyge!” Let the General Government provide for their 
safety in season:—here is a “tempest in a tea-pot,” which 
will most surely overwhelm them!’’—Journal. 

Now we think it would be well, not only for Colleton 
District, but for all the slave States to pick up a lesson from 
this amusing paragraph. The census of 1830 will exhibit 
@ population, in al) the slave states, of about five millions, 
and more thattwo fifths of these will be composed of slaves 
and free persons of color—consequenily two millions are 
to be considered as hostile to that government which with- 
holds their rights, and if the militia were to be called out 
in ease of a foreign invasion, or to resist the encroach- 
ments of the General Government, it would require two 
millions of the remaining three to keep the slaves at home 
in subjection; and from the remaining one million might 
be raised probably, an army of one hundred thousand! This 
then we may cal] the aggregate number of warriors in the 
slave States in 1830! , 

The same census will give to the free State a population 
of at least, seven millions; and if we calculate the same 
proportion of soldiers to the whole population, that we 
have allowed the slave states, we shall find a soldiery in 
the free States, amounting in number to more than seven 
hundred thousand, thus the means of defence and protee- 
Aection Wij] stand as sevey in the North against one in 
the South!!! : We : 

--®) 

Sentiments in Pennsyivania. We are pleased to find an 
increasing detestation of the internal slave trade, among the 
high-minded Perinsylvanians; but still we are astonished to 
hear it contended on the one hand, and conceded on the other, 
that a state so distinguished for its practical love of univer- 

sal liberty, will ‘*go. for Jaeckson,’’ when ‘facts have been 
submitted” sufficient to convince a “candid world,” that he 
bas disgraced himself by a connexion with an unprincipled 
traffic at onee so derogatory to the maxims of our govern- 
ment, and revolting to the generous sensibilities of our na- 
ture. We hope, however, that they will yet view this subject 
as connected with their own responsibility,in its proper light, 
Surely they have firmness enough to resist the influence of 
those partialities which they have here*ofore imbibed with- 
out sufficient reflection, and act in aceordance with those 
principles by which they have been so long, and so happily 
distinguished. We topy the following article from “ The 
Village Record; which will show that some of them, at 
Jeast are not asleep. 

“If the statement shall be made out, that General Jackson 
has been engaged in negro trading, for profit, we do think 
it would seal his fate in Pennsylvania, Let truth prevail. 
Let us have light. The internal slave trade is cruel, and 
full of enormities as the African. The man who engages 
in that traffic, in hamon flesh, can never receive the ap- 
proving vuice of Pennsylvania, who, from their inmost 
souls detest it.” 

This, we believe, is a prevailing sentiment, not only in 
Pennsylvania, but in all the non-slavebolding States. Let 
them ‘‘cast Achan from the camps of Israel,” and slave- 
holders from the councils of the Union. They cannot but 
thus act, when they become acquainted with all the facts 
connected with the dark deeds of General Jacksons life. 
The following confident, and unequivocal declaration of 
Mr. Erwin of Tenessee, published in the Nashville Banner, 
of June, has been circulated over almost every part of the 
United States; but as some of our readers may not have 
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Jackson, or any authorised person on his behalf, that he has 
been concerned in the buying and selling of siaves, 1 bold my- 
self in readiness to sustain my statement by evidence which 
cannot be denied; and to correct false imputations as to my 
informant, | will further state, that the first information | 
ever bad on the subject of General Jackson’s dealing it 
slaves, was from nimsexF, ebout the year (811, in the town 
of Nashville.” - 

It will be recollected that the above charge was extorted 
from Mr. Erwin, by on attack made upon his character, 
through the columns of that supreme dispenser of political 
filth—the Wasbingtun Telegraph. it was there stated, for 
the purpose of showing that Mr. Erwin was not entitled to 
credit, that he had been engaged in that ‘‘inramous TRaF- 
Fic,”——The charge was then thrown back upon them, and a 
denial challenged. And it will also be recollected that this 
denial has not been atiempted, either by General Jackson 
or any other person, authorised to speak as his mouth- 
piece. When the people are put in possession of these 
facts, they are left to act as shali seem ‘‘well-pleasing in 
their own eyes!’ and we cannot doubtthe result. How 
would a new edition of the ‘“‘DecLaraTion oF IwDEPEN- 
DENCK,”’ appear ip the open face of day, prefaced by one 
of our daily advertisements offering ‘‘casH FOR NEGROES,” 
and tapered off with copiegus extracts from the “suave 
Laws” of the different States? And who would not revolt 
at the idea of selecting a man to wield the destinies of a go- 
vernment based upon this broad ‘‘deciaration,”’ who has 
been guilty of presenting his pisroLs as a passport with a 
batiglion of manacied slaves to MARKET. 





New Encianp Weexiy Keview. We have recieved 
several numbers of this truly interesting and well couduct- 
ed periodical. We think, from the candour, inteiligence, 
and liberality of its conductors, and from their avowed 
sentiments respecting the cundition of the coloured popula- 
tion in the United States, that it will form an important 
accession to the benevolent periodicals of our country, and 
contribute much towards the aeceleration of principies fa- 
vourable to the total abolition of siavery. We give the fol- 
lowing extracts as a speciinen :-— 

“All are aware, that the slavery which exist in these 
States is a deadly and cancerous sure upon the vitals of the 
Commonwealth—that it must be eradicated—or the nation 
dies! In such a country as this, two miilions of men can- 
pot be held in slavery, witheut doing open violence to the 
principles on which we rest our freedom; and, oy and by, 
these violated principles will be avenged. In such a coun- 
try as this, two millions of slaves—what are they? How- 
ever securely they may be held in bondage,—what are they 
but a sleeping volcano?— Nay, the voleano does not sleep, 
—we hear its stifed murmurings from afar; and they, who 
dwell upon the monotan, fee] it heaving beneath them.” 

“We are pleased to see experiments made in the cause 
of benevolence—and every attempt to elevate the cond:- 
tion of our race, to creat moral, rational), and liberal views 
among mankind, and to extend the empire of the principies 
of civil liberty, we hail asthe bright harbinger of better 
days. Maukind have been long enough under the inflvence 
ofa contracted and selfish spirit. *Tis time for them to 
shake off its influence—to come forth and prove themselve. 
worthy of the title of ‘Lords of this lower creation.” Eve- 
Mry thing around us is ominous of a gloriotis change. A 
voice has gone forth, and its echos are neard from every 
mountain and vaily, foreteiling the sudden breaking of the 
manacies of the sjave, the deliverence of all nations from 
their ancient inheritance of bondage, and the universal tri- 
umph of the glorious truth, that wan is nut made to hold 
dominion over his fellow man. tn the adoption of such 
sentiments, and in the persevering exertions, by which 
their adoption should be followed, we trust that our Coun- 
trymen will not be backward.” 

Hamuton. A writer under this signature has made sev- 
eral attempts, through the columns of the American Farmer 
and perhaps other periodicais, to produce a conviction ip the 
minds of the American people, that slave labour :s infinite- 





cren it, we nosw give them an opportunity. 
' no-w repest, that, a8 soon as it is denied by General 





ly more efficient than free labour, or, at least, that the for- 
mer is cheaper than the latter, and may be employed to ad- 


vantage. tis not our design, at present, to furnish addis 
tional proof in confutation of this rediculous absurdity, fus- 
ther than the testimony of Hamilton, coming in con 

tact with his own declared opinions, may be regarded as 

‘additional proof.” in advocating the policy of sendingto 
tretand for labourers to work on our Rail Roads, Canals, 
&e, he says:— 

’ “Redemptioners, as they are called, have heretofore been’ 
greatly oppressed. Advantages have been taken of their 
necessities. They have been dduud for three or four years, 
and sometimes five; which have appeared to them some- 
what like an elernity. Their fetters bore hard on them, and 
they accordingly, have been frequently discontented, sullen 
and dogged—and run away.” 

Now if this be a fact—which we readily sdmit—if the 
prospect of three, four, or five years’ servitude, seems so 
much like a “‘who'e eternity of bondage”’ as to dampen the 
enterprise of the hardy Irishmen, and render them “sullen"? 
and “discontented” and “dogged,” what would be the ef- 
fect if this four or five years were rendered perpetual, as it 
is with the negro slaves? If the Irishmen, with the prospect 
of complete liberty at the end of three or four years, become 
,80 “discontented” as to‘run away,”’ whatare we authorised 
to expect from those whose whole lives are soured with 
a prospect of endless servitude? Hamilton would do 
well to reconcile these seeming contradictions, before he 
writes himself out of credit with the Pennsylvanians, by at- 
tempting to establish a doctrine which must operate to the 
lasting disadvantage of those who are labouring to effeet 
the extermination of slavery in the United States, 





SLaveRY is THE West Inpizs. On the 9th June last, in 
the British House of Commons, Mr. Huskisson presented a 
petition from Liverpool against West India slavery. Simi+ 
lar petitions were presented by other genilemen, and 
amongst the rest, by Mr. Brougham. The latter gentie~ 
man enquired whether government intended, during the 
present session to enact any measures compelling the ob- 
servation of resolutions agreed to by that house respecting 
the treatment of slaves in the West Indies. Mr. Peel, re- 
plied in the negative. Mr. Brougham then gave notice, 
for the Ist of July, of a bili rendering the evidence of 
slaves admissible under certain restrictions.—N. Y. Adv. 


Toe Inreanat Trape. His B. Majesty’sesloop of War 
Grasshopper, has captured and carried into Havanna, @ 
Spanish Guineaman, with 405 slaves on board, The slayer 
was formerly the Blue-Eyed Mary, of Baltimore.—NViles. 


jRiscellaneous. 

WHITE SLAVES! 

We recommend the following communication to 
the notice of Messrs. Woodbury, Parris and Chan-- 
dler, of the United States Senate. They will at 
once acknowledge the force and the truth of the 
statements and inferences of the writer. . They 
must be perfectly sensible of the powers of fascin- 
ation possessed by the southern gentlemen with 
whom they associate while at Washington, and 
whose powers of persuasion they have themselves 
experienced. Mr. Woodbury, we believe, could, 
were it worth his while, tell a sad story of false 
hopes and broken faith; of a dream which once 
haunted him while under the spell of a southern 
magician, of elevation to the Vice Presidency, But 
alas! these juggling fiends too truly, held 


“The word of promise tothe ear 
To break it to the sense.” 























Advocate. 
“White slaves” and “dough-faced” patriots! 


Mr. Epitror—Traitors never fail to be despised: 
and always most by those whom they have served, 
by abandoning their own principles! 

And never has the truth been more frequently 
proved than by the numerous taunts and cutting re-. 
proaches, which Mr. Randolph takes every public 
opportunity of casting upon our would-be Benedict 
Arnolds to the North and East, if a price sufficient- 
ly tempting was offered to them. 
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On every question which involves the interests of 
the slave states, there is every reason for believing, 
that the negro holders first make up a large fund 
for the purposs of sécuring a majority of your Sen- 
ators and Congressmen. For, when the Missouri 
question was yet considered doubtful, a leading ne- 

o owner boasted, that they were sure of carry- 
ing it by a bare majority —but if two or three more 
of the “dough faced” gentlemen from the North 
were necessary, they could easily be. procured in 
the some way! 

These remarks are drawn from another biting, 
but truth-telling sarcasm, which appeared in the 
National Advocate of New-York, of May 3, as fol- 
lows — 

“Witz. Staves”!—“You talk of our govern- 
ing you by the representation of our black slaves 
at the South —you are mistaken—we have govern- 
éd you by means of your white slaves to the North 
and we will continue so to do.”— Randolph. 

This, Mr. Editor, isa precious confession, that 
¢white slaves” —that is, slaves to money and power, 
are sufficiently numerous and easily bought or 
bribed-in the Northern states, to secure any mea- 
sure through both houses of Congress that will pro- 
qnote the interest of the negro owner. 

What kind of feeling must those Northern Sen- 
ators and Congressmen have, who have bartered 
their honor aud conscience for Southern gold and 
Southern reward, whenever they bear or see the 
stinging reproacbes of those who corrupted them, 
and made them advocates for the greatest curse 
that ever befel'a man or nation.—For the day that 
makes man a slave takes half his worth away. 

Whenever, therefore, you see a ,Vorthern Sen- 
ator or Congressman, or Editor, abandon his own 
pure republican principles of batred to slavery, and 
become the advocate of Southern slavery, you 
may rest assured tha? their palms have been well 
greased, wilh Southern. gold or Southern patron- 
age, as some compensation for the infamy which 
they dare sure to incur, even in the estimation of} 
their employers. 

How many Senators and Congressmen are 
there from the free states, who have adopted the 
slave owners’ intercst and policy? And who now 
have become the warm and unblushing advocate’s 
for every measure that will promote the views of 
the nezro owner? And how many Editors of the 
North are in the same predicament? Is it not then 
tine for those who view Slavery as the greatest of 
all curses, to.draw a line of distinction between its 
friends and its foes in the free states, and resolve, 
never to vote for any person, who is so lost to all 
the principles of justice, humanity and benevolnce. 
as to become the open advocate for Negro Slave- 
ry? Nesror. 
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American Navy. —The American Navy consists 
of forty vessels: of which there are seven 74s, or 
ships of the line; seven 44's, or frigates of the first 
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ates were launched in. 1797, and are the oldest ves- 
sels in the navy, the Congress and John Adams in 


built... The Macedonian frigate and Alert sloop of 
war, captured in that year, have.ever since remain- 
ed in the navy. : 


the vacinity of Toulon was intended for the Morea. 


-|old constitution, and reject the federal form of 


1799; the Hornet in 1808, from which time till 
1818, an interval of 10 years, no public vessel was 


Of the vessels at sea, the Delaware 74; Java 44, 
Outario 18, Lexington 18, and Warren 18, form a 
squadron in the Mediterranean, of which the for- 
mer is the flag ship. The Brandywine 44, Vincen- 
nes 18, and Dolphin 12, are in the Pacific; the 
Macedonian $6, and Boston. 18; on the coast of 
Brazils; the Constellation 36, the Hornet 18, Erie 
18, Natchez 18, Falmouth 18, Grampus 12, and 
Shark 12, are in the West Indies: 

France.—*Some alarm was excited in the city in 
the morning, in consequence of astatement, put forth 
with great consequence. That a coolness had taken 
place between this country and France, upon the 
affairs of Greece,—that our efforts to prevent 
France from interfering directly in behalf of 
Greece had failed, that Charles X. had resolved to 
act by himself and for himself, to deliver, organize, 
and’ occupy Greece.—that the army collected in 





—that this intention was viewed with alarm by our 
ministers, who had used every means of persuasion 
to induce France to relinquish a plan, the exeeu- 
tion of which might hasten the dissolution of the 
present order of things in Europe—that she avail- 
ed herself of the present crisis, and of the difficul- 
ties in which she imagines it has involved ws, to 
carry her intention into effect ;—finally that she had 
determined to adopt a course of policy different 
from that which she had bound herself to pursue.” | 
Cuba.—By the brig Elizabeth, arrived at New’ 
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caused by the arrival of this vessel in sight of the 
Seraglio. She was immediately visited by many 
Turks of distinction, some of them even carried 
away pieces of rope as memorials of the event. 

Itis stated to have been determined br the Di- . 
van, though not yet revealed to the people, that in 
case the Russians reach Constantinople, that capi- 
tal sball immediately be set on fire, iter the exam- 
ple of Moscow. - - tig vgs et 

The Sultan continues, according to law, to visit © 
in state some place of Mahomedan worship, eve: 
Friday. He is followed. by bis Court, and $0 
horses, through double files of soldiers, reaching 
from the gates of the Seraglio to the mosque where 
his devotions are offered up. On .these. occasions 
itis common to hear the remark that he may not 
return alive. The heir to the Ottoman;throne is a 
boy six or seven years old, the only acknowledged 
legitimate child, though: the Sultan bas many others. 
Au older son, who by this time might have stood 
in his father’s way, has been missing several years.” 
The principal favorites of the Sultan. at the - 
sent moment, are an English physician, ah pa 
Italian riding master, who enjoy a greater share.of 
his confidence than he has ever been wont te be- 
stew upon any other individuals. | ; 

Manufactures in Georgia.—“Mr. John Schley, ' 
left Augusta, Geo. on the 9, inst. for the purpose of 
examining the most approved factories in the Nor- 
thern States, and contracting for machinery to be 
put in operation in Jefferson County, Geo. for the 
manufacture of staple productions.” 

We beg leave to recommend to Mr. Schley the 
propriety of “examining” also, the condition of the 
coloured people in the “Northern States,” and the 
laws that have been severally enacted for their hb- 
eration from thraldom. | Let; him mark well the 


York on*Friday morning jast, in 15 days from |Spirit of enterprise, and the principles of humanity 


Trinidad de Cuba, information had been received , 
that the sbip Marmion, Hart, of New York, has 
been seized on account of smuggling. The E. O.,. 
a Baltimore schr. had been seized -for the same, 
cause.-—The. brig Robert Read, Euran-of New: 
York, from St. Jago, for Trinidad, in ballast, was) 
cast away 5, June, on Cape Breton. ‘he brig) 
was plundered and ‘burnt by the natives, the cap- 
tain and crew being forced to quit her to save’ their 
lives. Capt. Euran and mate, and crew of the 
ship Marmion, are passengers in the Elizabeth. 
"rom Maranham.—By the arrival of the sclieo- 
ner Lexington, at New York in tiventy-five” days 
from Maranham, we learn that every thing was 
quiet at that place. A new President for the pro- 
vince had récently arrived from Rio, No priva- 
teers had been seen on the North Coast. Accounts 
had been received fron: Rio, to the tenth of May. 
Colombia. —By the last accounts Bulivar was at 
Bucaramanea waiting the result of the debates in 
the ‘convention. - It bad passed a vote to revive the 


‘ 
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government by a large taajority. 
was confined in prison at Bogota, 


stiil much disturbed, 


Gen. Padilla 


The country is 





class; four of the second class, including the Ful- 
ton steam ship; twelve sloops of war; seven 
schooners, and other vessels. The 74’s, are the In- 
dependence, Franklin, Washington, Columbus, 0- 
hio, North-Carolina, and Delaware—the frigates 
are the Constitution, United Stats, Gueriere, Java, 
Potomac, Brandywine, and Hudson; Congress, 
Coriste}!ation, Macedonian and Fulton — the Sfoons 
of war are the John Adams, Cyane, Hornet, Erie, 


Ontario, Peacock, Boston, t exington, Vincennes, 


Warren Natchez, and Falsiouth—the schooners 
are, among others, the Dolphin, Grampus, Porpoise, 
Sharp, Fox, Alert ani Sea Gull 
time nineteen of the above are iv ordinury, and 
twenty-one in conrmission. In addition five ships 
of the Tine, six frigates, and four sloops of war ave 
naw building, and m a state of forwardness. 


’ 


At the present 


' Phe} vearing tle flag of the United States, that had ever 
Constit trom, United States and Constellation frig-| visited that port. 


Leghorn.—¥'xtract of a letter‘of the 28, ultimo, 
from Leghorn: *Seyeral vessels have arrived at 
| this port from ‘falta in seven days. ‘The Russian 
! squadron, consisting of 4 ships of the line, $ frig- 
vates, andl brig; sailed from Malta/on the 16, inst. 
‘ior the Archapelago, where 4 other Russian brigs 
have been eruising for some time. ‘The English 
squadron was shortly to follow that of Russia. 

From Snyrna.— tbe brig Samos, Paisons, has 
arrived in Boston, seventy days from Smyrna.— 
The Boston Daily Advertiser contains the fullow- 
ing items of inteliigence, derived from two Ame- 
rican gentlemen, passengers, direct from Constan- 
Lop e. 

The brig Delos, Smith, was at’ Constantinople 
20th April, being the first 4nerican merchantwan, 





by which many of them are actuated. Let him 
ascertain the moving cause of this enterprise and 
honesty and when he returns to Georgia, let him 
endeavour to influence the “powers that be” to im- 
itate the policy of their Northern sisters in their 
conduct towards their spiriless slaves. "Thus they 
will be converted into freemen, and, consequently, 
transformed from inanimate macitines into efficient 
operatives in those manufacturing establishments, 
which they calculate to constract upon their aever- 
failing and never-freezing streams. 
Chancellor Kent, as receiver of ‘all the property 
of the Franklin Bank of New York, has made aq 
publicweport of the state of affairs of that institu- 
tion, by which it appears that in the opinion of the 
Chaneellor, the whole capital.of the bank bas been 
sunk. The bank commenced ia 1849—the actu- 
al capital sunk ts 266,805 doliats. “Phe debts of 
the bank, and bills oat, will be redeemed, accord 
ing to the present estimate, with @ loss of only 2 
per cent., but this the chancellor warns the publie 
not to rely on, as many of the debts due the 
bank, which are deemed good, may not turn out so 
in the end. : 
2 nce mee ree — en ——y 
Union Seminary. An examination of the pu- 
pils of thisinstitution was held on thursday the 17, 
inst. It was attended by ‘a large eoncourse of 
spectators, among whom were some of the most 
respectable Clergymen inthe city. After the ex 
ercises were over one of them spoke in bigh terms 
of the manner in which the students were instruct- 
ed. He said he was much pleased to find that 
the colored children had so bright an opportunity 
as he believed this Institution afforded, &e. &c. 
The followitg students were presented with pre-~ 
miums of destinction. 











Very great excitement wa; 











Grammar and Arithmelic, J. Hucixrp. 
| Composition, J. Conic. 
Geography, J. Wmprrr. 
r , 
French; S. Wuiprer. 
Lalin, VD. Scorr. 
' July 26,5929. . W, M. Livery, Prin. 
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yo dose man, studious of change, 


with novelty, may be indulged.” 
ae 
BEAUTIES OF CLARA. 
There's beauty in the boundless blush 
At early dawn of day; 


_ © Where's beauty in the golden gush 


Of Nature in decay; 
There’s beauty in the blooming rase 
In Summer’s silver shower; 
There’s beauty in the bloom that blows, 
In the ambrosial bower: » 
But morning’s ray 
At dawn of day, 
‘And Nature’s golden gushes, 
“Nor flowret’s fair, 
Can e’er compare 
With Clara’s crimson blushes. 


There’s brillianee in the sinking star, 
That gilds the lucid lake; 
And in the fair reflection far, 
That seems a Heaven to make; 
There’s brilliance in the drops of dew, 
That in the violet roll; 
$o like the light of love so true 
In woman’s sacred soul: 
But starry light 
is not so bright 
In the illusive sky,— 
Nor violet blue, 
Just dipt in dew, 
As Clara’s azure eye. 


There’s music in the lulling lute, 
At day’s declining hour; 
There's music in the mournful flute, 
That dies in distant bow’r; 
There’s music in the mipstrel’s song, 
That sings in yonder tree; 
And in the breeze that bears along, 
The tender touching glee; 
But lulling Mute, 
Nor mournful flute, 
Nor all the tuneful throng, 
Nor sighing breeze, 
Can ever please, 
Like Clara’s silyer song, 





Prom the Chronicle. 
The time wij] come when I shal) lay 
This head beneath the soil, 
To mingle with my native clay, 
At rest from all my toil. 


Be rich or poor, be high or low, 
It ill deserves my care, 

For what avails the gaudy show 
Of wealth or honour there? 


Can fame prolong the fleeting breath? 
Has wealth the power to save? 

Can vanity charm the yictor death? 
And triumph o’er the grave? 


How oft when pierced by soprow’s dart, 
When troubles press me round, 

I've wisbed this palpitating heart 
Were calm beneath the groynd, 


Where ‘neath the bending willows shade, 
My wearied frame might rest; 
_ And no unhallowed footstep tread 
The sod that shrouds my breast. 


Then at the close of parting day, 
When wandering zephyrs wave, 

Would red breast chaunt his mournful lay 
Abore my lonely grave. 


r 


Mitrorp Barp. 


‘jobjection to my holding the office, except my not 


| Indians. 


nor, I shall not be caught over the mountains, mak- 
jing my mark as Governor of Indiana, in the Tay- 











- aay ———— 
( TO THE FREEMEN OF INDIANA. 


Fellow-Citizens—Born in a land of liberty, and 
accustomed from infancy ‘to speak my mind freely, 
it will not be expected that FE should apologise for 
offering myself as a candidate for Governor at the 
ensuing election. As I know of no constitutional 








getting votes enough, I shall make every reasonable 
exertion to remove that difficultiy; but if I fail, I 
shall still stick to the anvil, at the old stand, where 
my friends and the public generally may have their 
work done at the shortest notice. For my purity 
and patriotism, I would refer to a life spent over 
charcoal and fire ever since I was able to lifta 
sledge, and I trust Ihave rendered my country 
some service by uniting the broken, strengthening 
the weak, sharpening the dull, and .hardening and 
softening, welding and soldering materials which 
most others would find totally unmanageable. 

As to my birth or breeding, I know but little 
about them; but I may safely say, there are few 
men in the latitude and longitude of Indiana, who 
have stood longer at the anvil, or who can even 
handle a sledge with more ability. Presuming that 
the public would like to know my political senti- 
ments, I shall speak boldly of such as I think will, 
not injure my popularity... In the first place I am 
strongly in favor of myself. If elected, I shall 
claim all the money the law allows, and also the 
privileges and profits of treating and trading with 
Secondly, as to my opinions on the Pre- 
sidency, I have not yet made up my mind; but as 
Tintend notto be outmanaged by any body, I 
shall be on the strong side as soon as I can tell: 
which that will be. On the subject of rail roads 
and canals, my opinions are strongly in favor of 
the former, for while if Governor, I could manage 
to get the blacksmith’s work of a rail road, it would 
keep me busy the balance of my life. 

As I do not expect to make a very great Gover- 


ern Registers. If I am elected, my shop and tools 
will be for rent on moderate terms, for I shall not 
wish as Governor to blow up any more fires than I 
can keep under, or meddle unnecessarily with edge 
tools. I will not ride about electioneering, as I 4m 
afraid I shall not appear to advantage out of the 
shop; but those-who will call there can at any time 
have selisfactory specimens of my abilily. Not ex- 
pecting to “wither” in a dry season, I hope to flou- 
rish while “bread, meat and potatoes” produce 
their usual effects. 


I am.the public’s humble servant, 
Joun VaNBLARICUM. J 


Cintion Scminary 


AT THE BACK OF THE 
AFRICAN CHURCH, SHARP-STREET, 


W. M. LIVELY, 


Has the honor of announcing to his Friends 
and the public generally, that this Institulion is 
now open for the reception of pupils of both sexes, 

in this Schoo! will be taught, Reading, Writin 
Aritemetic, English Grammar, Geography, with 
the use of Maps, &c. Ancient and modern Histo- 
ry, Geometry, Composition, Natural Philosophy, 
also, the Latin French & Greek Languages, He 
will attend Private Families if required. 


TERMS MADE KNOWN ON APPLICATION, 








wooo ener ae 
And oft as hand in hand my friends READ TEES. 

Should sadly linger near, THE GENERAL ASSOCIATION 
They’d gaze, and sigh, for mom’ry. lends OF THE 

E’en dust lke mine, a tear. MISANTHROPE. 


MANOMUSSION SOCIETY 
, OF NORTH CAROLINA, 

Will convene at 'New-Salem Meeting-House, ‘jn 
Randolph County, on Friday the 12, of Septem- 
ber next, at 11 O’clock A: M. The officers of 
each Branch Society will please to mention, expli- 
citly, in their returns, the name of the Post-Office 
to which letters, papers &c. shall, in future, be di- 
rected for their use. A want of this information 
has, heretofore, operated unfriendly to a speedy 
communication between the several Branches and 
the parent Institution; and we hope the vexatious 
delays which have arisen from this source will be 
a sufficient inducement to comply with the above 
request. ‘The Branches are a'so reminded that the 
last Association adopted’ several important mea- 
ures which will require the aid of funds to carry 
them into execution: they will, therefore, please te 
transmit, by their Representatives, such sums as 
they may have on hand, th as may hereaftér 
arise from voluntary donation, for the use of the 
said General Association. . 


July 12, 1828. Wo. Swaim, See. 
a 2 ae a re  _ .__, . .- eES 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 

TO THE 
GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION. 


The price of subscription is Tunre Douiars per annum, 
payable within six months of the time of subscribing—but a 
full receipt will be given, if Two Doxiars ayp Firry Cents 
be paid in advance. 

Subscriptions will not be received for less time thana 
year, out of the city of Baltimore; and the money must al- 
ways be paid in advance by distant subscribers, unless they 
communicate their names through the medium of an au- 
thorized Agent. The difficulty in collecting small sums, at 
A distance, renders a strict adherence to this rule indispen- 
sably necessary. t 

Subscribers will not be at liberty to withdraw their names 
if they are in arrears. 

The postage must be paid on all letters and communicg- 
tions, received by the editor, through the Post-Office. 

Address BENJAMIN LUNDY, Editor. 
South-East corner of Market and Gay Streets Baltimore. 
AUT TS. 
Wm. A. Tyson, Ellio’s mills, Md. 
Asner M, PLummer, Newmarke, do. 
Jacos Janney, Washingon, D. C. 
Tuomas M, Scoutrietp, Do. Do. - 
Danie. Bryan, P. M. Alexandria, do. 
Post Master, Leesburg, Va. 
Dawiex Stone, P. M. Waerford, do. 
Samvuet Brown, Wincheser, do. 
Jona. Tayior, Jt. Loudoun Couny, do. 
§. R. Jones, Brook Couny, do. 
RicHarp MENDENHALL, Jamesown, N. C. 
Tuomas Moors, P. M. New Garden, do. 
Samvev Hixz, P.M. Randolph Couny, do. 
M. Lone, P. M. Long’s Mills, do. 
B. D. Rounsavitie, Lexingon, do. 
Tuomas Lunpy, Surry Cowny, do. 
Bensamin Swaim, Vew Salem, do. 
Rev. H. M’Mirian Cheserville, 8. C. 
P. Caney. Esq P. M. Yorkville, do. 
James Jones, Greenville, Tenn. 
Rev. Witt1am Mack, Columbia, do. 
Wa. Bryant, Nashville, do. 
Joun A. Henry, Washington County, Arkansas. 
Rev. M. Jamiesov, LeDanon, Ky. / 
ALEXANDER Rerwnoips, Hart County, do. 
Rev. J.T. Crow, Smockville, Ia. 
Tueron Brownrietp, Columbia, Til. 
Hooper Warrgn, Ese. Springfield, de. 
Post Master, Cincinnaiti, Ohio. 
WirtiaMm Lewis, Harrisville, do. 
Newemian Wricur, Belmont, do. 
Jenu Lewis, Brownsville, Pa, 
Jesse Kersey, P. M. Westchester do. 
Dra. Ezra Mitrcnenor, Londongrote, de. 
Dr. B. Fusser, Kennet Square, do. 
James Morr, (No 45, Front-Street,) Philadelphia. 
Wm. P. Ricwarps, Wilmington, Del. 
Ricwarp Luypy, Burlington, N. J. 
Manton Day, Pearl-street, New York. 
Rev. N. Worcester, P. M. Brighton, Mass. 
Samve. Puiiearice, ton, do. 
Rey. L. D. Dewy, Sheffield, do. 
Treapway & Apams, Wew Haven, Conn: 
Joun J. Wetis & Sew, Hartford do 











WV. B. Various kinds of Needle-work taught by 
a Lady of abilities. 


James Crorrer, Liverpool, England. _ 
Wm. B. Bower, Port-au-Prince, Hayli. 


